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Indian Visit to Jack Wilson, the Payute Messiah. 1 1 1 

one would be renewed in the spring. He said if we were all good 
he would send people among us who could heal all our wounds and 
sickness by mere touch, and that we could live forever. 

This is what I have witnessed, and many other things wonderful 
which I cannot describe. Please don't follow the ideas of that man. 
He is not the Christ. No man in the world can see God at any 
time. Even the angels of God cannot. 

(Interpreted by Abe Somers, Cheyenne Indian, a former student of Carlisle 
School, Pennsylvania. Edited, in the form as obtained, by Albert S. Gatschet, 
Washington, D. C.) 

BIOGRAPHIC FACTS. 

From information just received from Mr. James Mooney, who has seen the 
Payute prophet in person, I present the following biographic facts, with reference 
to this personage. 

As near as can be ascertained, Jack Wilson is now (1893) thirty-five years old. 
He was called after the family name of David Wilson, the white farmer who 
brought him up in Mason Valley, Nevada, after the demise of his father. In the 
same valley, about thirty miles from the capital, Carson, he resides now. His 
stature nearly reaches six feet, which is more than the native Payute generally 
attains, and this magnitude of bodily proportions may have contributed to his 
success. He is a full-blood Indian and was married in his twentieth year ; no 
other language but Payute is spoken by him, and he is but imperfectly acquainted 
with English. There is no doubt that his religious teachings rest on a well-or- 
dained religious system, and, in spite of the numerous false reports that are spread 
about him, he does not claim to be either God or Jesus Christ, the Messiah, or 
any divine, superhuman being whatever. " I am the annunciator of God's mes- 
sage from the spiritual world and a prophet for the Indian people," is the way he 
defines the scope of his work among men. The first revelation he received of 
God himself took place about four years ago, after he had fallen asleep. God 
admonished him to work zealously among his fellow-men in promoting good 
morals and delegated special powers to him to this effect. Thus he considers 
himself a messenger of God appointed in a dream, and has, on that account, 
compared himself to St. John the Baptist. When he had that dream he thought 
himself to be in heaven. 

Albert S. Gatschet. 



MEDICINE ARROWS OF THE OREGON INDIANS. 

There are two kinds of these quaint and remarkable curing in- 
plements made by the Klamath Lake (li-ukshikni) and the Modoc 
(Mo'atokni) Indians of Southwestern Oregon, and both, though of 
different operative faculties, are intended to supplement each other. 
The hana'sish or ha'nas are always made in pairs ; the tchupash are 
used single only. 

A. The hana'sish have the appearance of all the other painted 
and feathered arrows, but not being armed with tips of iron, glass, 
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or stone, they come under the category of arrows of play, taldshi. 
They are from two to three feet long, consist of various wood-mate- 
rials, and are intended only for curing or treating patients. The 
spirit of the medicine-tools, muluasham sko'ks, has to call for them 
through the conjurer, ki'uks, and the conjurer then sticks them into 
the ground, one on each side of the sufferer's couch. The office of 
the arrows is to keep the person's soul there, to scare away the dis- 
ease, or to pin it down and kill it, and therefore they are given the 
shape of a weapon. When one or more pairs of the hana'sish are 
seen sticking around a patient's bed, the public may rest assured 
that the conjurer has very strong hopes of restoring the person to 
health. When the arrows are handled in the correct manner, the 
patient will recover within a short time ; but pulling them up before 
he or she is entirely well would kill the sufferer, or make him as sick 
as he was before. Any kind of songs can be sung to them while 
they stand there for days and days ; either the song of the spider, 
lightning, cloud, or wind, for instance. The utiissusa-ash song-med- 
icine, which is of help against all distempers, sometimes calls for 
these arrows. This is a spirit well known in Oregonian mythology 
on account of its clownish and burlesque acts, and appears to form 
a parallel to the Yenadizze of Longfellow's " Hiawatha." The hana'- 
sish arrow species is known to the California Indians also, for the 
Pit River language calls it lashtcha'ka. 

A pair of the hana'sish were sent for exhibition to the World's 
Fair in March, 1893. 

B. The tchiipash is another feathered medicine-arrow in use among 
the same tribes. It is commonly longer than the hana'sish, some- 
times up to three feet, cigar-shaped, tapering off at both ends, and 
provided with fliers. The use of a pair of hana'sish-arrows demands 
the simultaneous use of one tchupash-arrow ; its purpose is to improve 
the medical power of the conjurer by calling up other defunct ani- 
mal spirits to assist him in becoming a " strong doctor." Its em- 
ployment prescribes a dance lasting five days and five nights. The 
tchiipash, being a weapon also, catches the disease of the patient 
and brings it to a deep earth-pit, called shlokopash, where it is fas- 
tened and destroyed. These wide " medicine-pits " were formerly 
the dwelling-places of the conjurers, or medicine-men. 

Albert S. Gatschet. 



